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oe    EDITORIALS    ^ 


Outlook  and  Past. 

Another  year  has  passed  in  the  history  of  our  Farm  School 
paper,  The  Gleaner. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pride  that  we  are  looking 
back  upon  the  activities  of  our  last  year.  We  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  our  school  paper  has  always  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
those  college  papers  with  whom  we  have  been  in  exchange. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  the  criticism  of  our  exchanges  and 
subscribers  who  have  always  found  The  Gleaner  an  interesting 
as  well  as  an  entertaining  paper. 

True,  our  critics  have  not  infrequently  called  our  attention  to 
some  mistakes  here  and  there;  for  a  school  paper  cannot  always  be 
free  from  mistakes  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  field  to  be  free  from  weeds 
all  the  time. 
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Our  strenuous  efforts  have  always  been  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  The  Gleaner  with  least  possible  repetition  of  old 
mistakes,  not  only  as  far  as  reading  matter  is  concerned,  but  also  as 
far  as  outside  appearance  goes. 

Doubtless  there  is  enough  room  for  improvement  especially  as 
far  as  promptness  of  issuing  is  concerned. 

The  editors  of  all  departments,  as  well  as  contributors  of  articles, 
should  be  more  alert  in  submitting  their  respective  manuscripts  as 
early  as  possible.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  as  Editor- 
in-Chief,  I  appeal  most  earnestly  to  each  and  every  student. 

I  sincerely  regret  to  inform  the  worthy  supporters  of  The 
Gleaner  that  our  financial  condition  is  very  embarrassing,  and 
unless  something  earnest  is  done  it  is  doubtful  whether  The 
Gleaner  has  prospects  to  continue. 

Never  before  has  The  Gleaner  been  in  such  tight  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  for  it.  One  of  the  main  causes 
is  the  mismanagement  of  the  funds  and  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  former  business  managers  to  be  in  close  touch  with  subscribers 
and  advertisers  whose  terms  had  expired. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  the  students  will  elect  only  those  men 
for  the  business  managership  whose  integrity  and  ethical  code  are 
a  stable  equilibrium. 

The  student  should  also  show  more  interest  in  The  Gleaner 
as  a  whole. 

They  should  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  the  popularity  and 
prosperity  of  the  school  depend  upon  their  spirit  and  interest  dis- 
played in  their  various  activities. 

A  generous  patronizer  of  our  school,  who  for  some  reason  or 
other  is  unable  to  visit  us  very  often,  should  be  able  by  reading  our 
school  paper  to  have  a  good  idea  of  all  the  important  events  of  the 
school. 

Therefore,  I  say,  fellow  students,  let  us  co-operate  in  the  good 
and  welfare  of  The  Gleaner. 

I  also  extend  the  most  earnest  appeal  to  our  subscribers,  old 
and  new,  to  help  us  along  in  establishing  The  Gleaner  on  a  safe 
financial  basis,  and  by  doing  so  you  will  greatly  further  the  interest 
of  the  school. 
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Leaves  from  a  Reporter's  Note-Book. 

BY  EIvMORE  I.  EEE,  '04. 

Being  the  second  narrative  of  a  fellow  newspaper  reporter's 
experiences  which  has  been  entitled 

WARNER'S  FIRST  FOLLY. 

Charles  Whitney  had  been  taken  sick,  the  first  occurrence  of  the 
kind  during  his  four  years  of  service  as  city  editor  of  the  Globe, 
and,  as  a  result,  he  had  been  unable  to  report  for  duty. 

The  Globe  could  not  well  afford  to  be  short  of  Whitney's  help  as 
his  knowledge  of  handling  the  men  under  his  charge,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  best  news  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  his  knack  of  deter- 
mining at  a  glance  a  breezy  news  item,  had  earned  for  him  the  merited 
title  of  "best  city  editor  in  town." 

It  was  little  wonder  then  that  Bill  Ransom,  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Globe,  frowned  when  he  learned  of  the  cause  of  Whitney's  non- 
appearance. He  figured  that  Whitney's  illness  ought  not  keep  him 
from  his  post  any  great  length  of  time,  as  the  attending  physician 
had  declared  Whitney's  ailment  but  a  slight  attack  of  la  grippe. 
With  proper  care  and  attention,  which  no  doubt  he  would  receive, 
he  should  be  out  of  bed  in  a  short  time  and  back  at  his  work  by  the 
first  of  the  week.  Ransom  thought  the  Globe  could  spare  him  under 
these  circumstances.  He,  therefore,  chose  Jack  Saunders,  who  was 
doing  politics  for  the  paper,  as  Whitney's  substitute,  and  promised 
him  a  raise  if  he  could  make  a  creditable  showing. 

Saunders  had  been  on  the  Globe  staff  but  a  few  months,  but 
in  that  short  time  he  had  asserted  his  ability  as  a  newsgatherer  and 
a  writer  of  no  little  calibre.  He  had  been  with  the  Telegraph  for  a 
year  or  more,  before  securing  his  position  with  the  Globe,  and  had 
received  his  appointment  through  the  best  of  references. 

The  first  victim  of  Saunder's  assignments  that  Sunday  after- 
noon was  Fred.  Warner,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
reporters  in  the  employ  of  the  Globe.  Warner  had  been  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  Whitney's  chair  occupied  by  another,  and  was  the 
least  bit  sour  because  he  had  not  been  chosen  to  fill  the  temporary 
vacancy.  But  he  was  even  more  displeased  when  Saunders  called 
him  to  the  desk  and  gave  him  three  clippings  to  cover  for  his  after- 
noon's diversion. 

Warner  hurriedly  scanned  the  bits  of  paper.  The  first  clip- 
ping was  an  extract  from  the  morning  Record,  to  the  effect  that  a 
herd  of  cattle  had  arrived  at  the  stock  yards  late  Saturday  night  in 
^    a  deplorable  condition  and  that  many  of  them  had  died  during  the 
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early  hours  of  Sunday  morning  or  were  dying  for  want  of  food  and 
water.  The  dumb  animals  had  evidently  been  neglected  during 
their  trip  from  the  West,  and  many  of  them  had  sunk  to  the  ground 
exhausted,  on  reaching  the  yards,  never  to  rise  again.  The  article 
also  blamed  the  stock  yard  employees  for  shirking  their  duty  and 
for  not  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of  the  starving  beasts. 

The  remaining  clippings  were  extracted  from  the  Globe.  One 
contained  the  announcement  of  a  sacred  concert  to  be  given  by  the 
Second  Marine  Band,  that  afternoon  in  Fairview  Park,  while  the 
last  was  the  announcement  of  the  sermon  to  be  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Barnes,  at  almost  the  same  hour  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church. 

Warner  gritted  his  teeth  in  anger  as  he  finished  reading  the 
extracts,  which  he  was  to  cover,  and  fearing  that  his  rage  would  get 
the  better  of  him  and  that  he  would  say  unpleasant  things  to  the 
new  city  editor,  he  grabbed  up  a  bunch  of  paper  and  hurriedly  left 
the  office. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  and  he  should  be  back  in  the  office  by 
five,  thus  leaving  him  but  three  hours  to  devote  to  his  assignments, 
or  an  hour  for  each  assignment.  He  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
cover  all  three  stories  and  work  them  satisfactory  to  himself  and  his 
city  editor  in  such  a  short  space  of  time.  The  stock  yards  lay  in 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  city  and  it  would  easily  take  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  make  the  round  trip,  while  Fairview  Park 
was  in  a  directly  opposite  direction  and  would  require  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  ride  there  and  return.  This  would  leave  but  fit  tie  time  to 
hear  the  sermon  and  he  stood  chances  of  missing  it  entirely.  In 
fact,  he  would  have  to  shirk  one  of  the  three,  no  matter  how  he 
schemed  to  cover  them  all  effectively  and  correctly.  He  decided 
to  cover  but  one,  and  that  one  thoroughly.  But  which  one — that 
was  the  question?  For  that  matter  he  did  not  care  which  of  the 
three  it  should  be,  but,  he  decided  to  give  each  of  the  three  assign- 
ments an  equal  chance.  After  much  deliberate  thinking  he  decided 
to  pick  straws  and  the  first  straw  pulled  would  win. 

Warner  did  not  happen  to  have  any  straws  handy  but  three 
match  sticks  proved  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Having  broken  off 
the  ends  of  the  match  sticks,  that  each  would  be  shorter  than  the 
others,  he  marked  them  for  the  three  assignments — stock  yards, 
longest;  sermon,  next  longest  and  concert,  shortest,  then  rolled 
them  with  a  rotary  motion  between  his  hands,  so  that  he  could  not 
recall  the  order  in  which  he  had  placed  the  sticks  of  wood.     Satis- 
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fied  that  he  had  rolled  them  sufficiently,  he  drew  forth  the  middle 
match  stick  and  behold — it  was  the  shortest  of  the  three. 

"Then  the  concert  it  shall  be,"  chirped  Warner,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  he  was  uncomfortably  holding  onto  the  rear  end  of  an 
open  car  bound  for  the  Park  and  peacefully  puffing  away  on  a  five 
cent  cigar,  for  Warner  did  not  indulge  in  cigarettes  and  felt  that 
half  a  dime  was  plenty  to  spend  in  pacifying  his  craving  for  tobacco. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  three  when  he  arrived  at  the  pleasure  ground. 
All  the  seats  and  benches  about  the  band  stand  were  occupied  but 
Warner  discovered  a  cozy  grass  spot  beneath  the  spreading  branches 
of  an  oak,  within  hearing  distance  of  the  band,  and  having  supplied 
himself  with  a  programme  of  the  musical  numbers  of  the  concert 
he  made  himself  as  much  at  ease  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

He  had  always  been  of  a  music  loving  disposition  and  was  much 
impressed  with  the  soul  inspiring  melodies.  And  while  the  band 
poured  into  his  ears  the  strains  of  Ave  Maria,  Les  Rameaux,  Marche 
Solennelle,  and  other  selections  equally  as  beautiful,  he  sat  in  a 
speculative  mood,  trying  to  formulate  some  idea  as  to  what  Rev.  Dr. 
Barnes  was  touching  upon  at  that  very  moment  in  his  sermon.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  Doctor's  discourse,  "True 
Philanthrophy,"  and  was  aware  of  the  text.  The  band  still  played 
on — Warner  becoming  more  impressed  with  each  selection  as  the 
concert  progressed.     And  finally  he  struck  the  right  chord. 

Breathing  the  atmosphere  as  he  did,  which  was  teeming  with 
harmonious  music  and  filling  his  innermost  soul  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  diversity,  he  could  not  help  being  in  none  other  than  a  religious 
mood.  And  in  the  course  of  time  his  thoughts  took  form  and  he 
wrote  at  a  mad  gallop,  his  pencil  reeling  off  page  after  page  of  "Phil- 
antrophy"  extract.  Having  covered  scores  of  sermons  in  his  time 
delivered  by  ministers  as  prominent  as  Rev.  Dr.  Barnes,  he  found 
little  trouble  in  writing  up  a  sermon  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  eminent  doctor  himself. 

Warner  said  in  part: — "True'  Philantrophy  is  a  word  often 
misused.  Men  are  called  philanthropists  because  they  give  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  or  even  millions  to  charity,  or  for  the  endowment 
of  some  public  institution.  But  in  many  cases  these  gifts,  termed 
as  charitable  offerings,  are  but  the  fortunes  saved  in  stinting  poor 
workingmen  in  their  wages.  Such  money-givers  should  not  be 
called  philanthropists  but  misanthropist  for  they  are  haters  of  man- 
kind. 'Tis  they  who  compel  the  poor  laborer,  the  man  of  brain 
and  muscle  to  labor  eight  hours  and  ten  a  day  for  starvation  wages ; 
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'tis  they  who  control  the  output  of  the  world  and  who  crush  the 
small  dealer  in  his  business;  'tis  they  who  compel  tenants  to  live 
in  houses  that  are  unhealthful  and  not  fit  for  cattle,  and  ask  monthly 
pittances  that  the  poor  people  can  scarcely  pay,  and  if  they  do — 
only  by  stinting  the  appetite  and  other  necessities  of  life,  of  them- 
selves and  families.  And  if  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  philanthrophic  landlord  they  are  forced 
to  move.  'Tis  these  men  who  with  scheming  brains  and  hearts  of 
stone  that  harvest  the  labor  of  the  poor,  who  deprive  them  of  wages 
deserved — and  then  give  it  in  the  name  of  charity  to  some  institu- 
tion, thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  can  atone  for  their  money  grasp- 
ing propensities.  But  the  poor  man — the  son  of  toil — can  ever  be 
a  true  philanthropist.  Not  by  giving  sums  of  money  for  charities 
sake,  for  he  cannot  well  afford  to  show  his  charitableness  in  this 
manner.  There  are  other  methods  of  true  philantrophy :  Loving 
one's  fellowman;  pitying  the  unfortunate;  showing  sympathy  for 
the  sorrow-stricken  and  distressed.  These  are  the  greatest  charity 
to  extend  to  a  member  of  the  human  race — a  charity  greater  than 
the  bestowing  of  tainted  money.  Money  soon  becomes  exhausted — 
but  love,  pity  and  sympathy  is  the  golden  stream  of  life  that  runs 
forever." 

Having  finished  his  sermon,  Warner  leaned  back  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  looked  at  his  watch.  To  his  surprise  it  was  just  a  quar- 
ter after  four. 

"About  time  I  was  making  for  the  office!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
arose  and  stretched  his  limbs,  and  after  carefully  folding  the  newly 
written  manuscript,  he  made  his  way  to  the  park  entrance  and 
boarded  a  car  for  the  city. 

(Continued  in  March  issue.) 

The  Chicago  Flower  Show. 

GEORGE  BOROVIK,    '03. 

During  the  week,  from  the  7th  to  the  nth,  of  last  month  in 
1905,  there  was  held  in  Chicago  what  was  conceded  by  connoisseurs 
and  professional  men  to  be  the  largest,  prettiest,  and  most  successful 
flower  show  that  was  ever  held  in  this  country.  It  was  certainly 
gratifying  to  the  profession,  to  note  the  marvelous  growth  and  increase 
of  devotees  to  man's  mastery  and  consummation  of  Nature's  most 
beautiful  production — the  flower. 

Heretofore  the  exhibitions  in  this  city  were  held  in  very  cramped 
quarters  which  proved  to  be  not  only  a  drawback  in  awarding 
prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  to  deserving  entries,  but  it  held  back 
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to  a  great  extent  a  much  larger  attendance  than  it  would  have 
received  if  held  in  larger  quarters. 

The  large  and  spacious  colosseum  which  was  used  for  the  occa- 
sion this  year,  could  not  have  been  more  prettily  decorated.  Along 
the  walls  and  sides  of  this  immense  structure  could  be  seen  booths 
artistically  decorated  by  the  various  firms  which  occupied  the  space. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  firms  were  vieing  with  each  other  to  see  who 
could  produce  the  most  artistic  booth  and  it  was  pleasing  to  note  the 
excellent  results. 

The  booths  were  occupied,  in  the  main,  by  retail  florists — men 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  handling  only  the  best  of  the  finished 
products  and  were  adepts  in  making  beautiful  decorations  and  artists 
in  arranging  harmonious  color  schemes. 

Dark  green  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs  was  used  as  a  background 
in  most  of  the  booths,  with  an  interspersing  of  bright  colored  blooms 
and  decorative  plants.  There  were  American  beauties  galore,  as 
fine  specimens  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  yet  even  these  pretty  blooms 
were  used  to  set  off  to  advantage  the  large,  stately  Chrysanthemum, 
which  was  generally  the  nucleus  for  all  eyes.  Orchids  of  the  most 
delicate  tints  and  shades  were  used  rather  profusely  in  every  booth. 

There  was  one  booth  in  particular  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  visitors.  It  had  the  scene  of  the  sky  as  a  background — a 
crescent  shaped  moon,  while  stars  arranged  to  represent  the  dipper, 
illumined  the  foreground.  A  number  of  trees  added  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  In  a  far  off  corner,  hardly  discernible  at  first,  could 
be  seen  two  shining  lights  which  upon  closer  investigation  proved  to 
be  the  electric  lighted  eye  of  a  large  sized  owl.  The  scene  was  so 
realistic  that  one  imagined  he  was  walking  through  the  wood  and  could 
hear  the  whoo-whoo-whoo  of  this  (taxidermized)  owl. 

But  as  beautiful  and  attractive  as  the  booths  proved  to  be, 
they  were  only  a  small  factor  in  comparison  to  the  show  proper. 
The  large  floor  space  was  occupied  by  specimen  blooms  and  plants 
which  constituted  the  show  proper.  Of  course,  Chrysanthemums 
predominated — this  stately  but  ostentatious  bloom  in  its  various 
forms,  shapes  and  colors,  towered  over  all  other  flowers  and  by  con- 
trast made  them  appear  insignificant. 

White,  pink,  yellow,  and  bronze  colored  blooms  of  the  popular 
varieties  could  be  seen  in  vases  in  groups  of  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  blooms,  according  to  the  class  in  which  they  were  competing. 

One  who  understood,  could  see  in  the  successful  consummation 
of  these  beautiful  blooms  the  months  of  care  and  infinite  pains  that 
were  taken  to  secure  such  magnificent  results. 
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The  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  who  are  considered  by 
the  trade  to  be  among  the  best  growers  in  this  country,  were  very 
successful  in  securing  prizes  for  their  exhibition  of  "mums."  It  is 
seldom  that  their  blooms  do  not  take  prizes  when  exhibited.  Poehl- 
mann  Bros.,  Nathan  Smith  and  Bassett  &  Washburn,  were  the 
other  principal  prize  winners  for  "mums." 

There  were  a  few  magnificent  specimens  of  pompous  varieties 
of  "mums"  which  are  claimed  to  bear  10,000  blooms.  The  blooms 
are  certainly  innumerable,  but  whether  the  plants  bear  anywhere 
near  that  number  of  blooms  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  However, 
its  usefulness  as  a  decorative  plant  cannot  be  denied. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  show  was  the  Japanese  dwarf 
Arbor  Vitse,  which  according  to  a  placard  displayed  was  278  years 
old.  The  tree  was  in  a  solidly  built  box  measuring  4  feet  square, 
and  stood  about  four  feet  high.  The  foliage  was  of  a  dark  green, 
unlike  that  which  we  see  on  common  Arbor  Vitae. 

Every  day  new  features  were  added  to  the  show.  The  second 
day  of  the  exhibition  there  was  a  competition  for  roses.  The  vari- 
eties exhibited  were  Beauties,  Bridesmaids,  Mad.  Chatenay,  Kil- 
larney,  Sunrise,  Golden  Gate,  Ivory,  Kaiserine,  Richmond,  and 
Liberty.  • 

The  Rose  Richmond,  which  is  a  rival  to  Liberty,  was  originated 
by  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  planting  the  initial 
crop  before  the  declination  of  this  magnificent  bloom.  The  Rich- 
mond has  many  fruit  features  of  the  Liberty  but  it  is  much 
freer  in  growth  and  production  of  bloom — a  quality  which  the  flor- 
ists have  been  trying  to  secure  a  long  time  but  without  success. 

The  success  of  the  Richmond  is  assured  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  once  popular  variety,  Liberty,  will  pass  into  oblivion. 

A  new  rose  of  a  delicate  shell  pink  shade  was  exhibited  by  Peter 
Rienberg.  It  was  awarded  the  silver  cup,  for  the  best  12  blooms 
of  a  new  rose  never  before  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  was  named 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field. 

The  third  evening  prizes  were  awarded  the  exhibitors  of  the 
delightfully  scented  carnations.  Among  the  varieties  exhibited 
were  the  White  Lawson,  White  Cloud.  Red — Boston  Market,  Lady 
Bountiful,  Flamingo,  Estelle,  Cordial.  Crimson — Harlowarden  and 
Harry  Fenn.  Pink — Enchantress,  Mrs.  Thomas  Lawson,  Fiancee, 
E.  A.  Nelson,  Morning  Glory  and  Day  Break.  Striped — Prosper- 
ity, Dorothy,  Whitney,  and  Gold  Nugget. 

The  other  two  evenings  were  spent  in  awarding  prizes  to  plants 
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single  and  collectively.  For  exhibitions  of  orchards,  E.  G.  Uihlein 
carried  all  prizes.  Mr.  Uihlein  exhibited  some  of  the  rarest  and 
most  costly  orchid  blooms.  It  would  be  a  rather  difficult  task  to 
describe  the  various  dark  and  delicate  shades  and  fantastic  shapes 
that  these  most  remarkable  of  blooms  assume.  There  was  the 
snake,  spider,  and  star  shaped  orchid,  and  a  dozen  others  that  were 
admired  by  all  who  visited  the  show. 

Four  lessons  in  practical  home  gardening  were  given  as  well  as 
exhibitions  in  decorative  shrubs.  Illustrated  lectures  on  some  timely 
topics  concerning  flowers  and  plants,  with  stereopticon  views, 
were  delivered  by  E.  G.  Rontzahux  and  C.  B.  Whitnall. 

The  flower  show  this  year  was  successful  beyond  the  expectations 
of  those  who  supported  it.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  14  years'  exist- 
ence of  the  Horticultural  Societies  that  it  proved  a  success  finan- 
cially. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  show  was  held  in  larger 
quarters  and  record  breaking  crowds  of  devotees  to  the  floral  shrine 
made  this  year's  exhibition  a  success  from  every  point  of  view. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

LOUIS  ROCK,    '07 

Among  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  no 
one  deserves  more  esteem  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  coffin,  he  endured  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  life.  He  was  born  of  humble  parents  on  February  12,  1809, 
near  Hodgeville,  Kentucky.  At  the  age  of  seven,  his  parents  re- 
moved to  the  Territory  of  Indiana  and  settled  in  the  southern  part. 
Here,  after  a  short  stay,  he  was  unfortunate  in  losing  his  mother. 
This  was  an  overwhelming  blow  to  him,  such  pain  he  had  never  felt 
before.  Left  alone  without  anyone  to  guide  him,  he  felt  discouraged 
Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  become  a  blacksmith  but  it  being 
a  trade  which  affords  very  little  opportunity  for  study,  this  did  not 
please  him.  He  became  a  clerk  in  some  store,  but  fortunately  did 
not  succeed. 

The  books  of  Shakespere  and  Burns  proved  most  interesting 
to  him.  A  story  is  told  that  he  once  borrowed  a  copy  of  Weem's 
Life  of  Washington  and  in  return  for  the  damage  accidentally  done  to 
it,  he  was  compelled  to  pull  fodder  two  days  for  the  owner. 

In  1834,  not  yet  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar — a  back- 
woodsman in  the  full  sense  of  the  term — he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature of  his  adopted  State.  Two  years  later,  he  was  elected  for  a 
second  term  and  during  this  session,  together  with  one  of  his  col- 
eagues,  gave  his  views  regarding  slavery.     During  the  third   term 
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he  received  the  vote  of  his  party  for  speakership.  Through  his 
ability,  kind  manners,  and  integrity,  he  had  won  a  position  as  the 
leader  of  his  party. 

The  introduction  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska  Bill  by  Stephen  Dou- 
glas in  1854,  aroused  Lincoln  and  summoned  him  once  more  to  fight 
for  the  right  and  truth.  During  that  year,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  of  the  Anti-Nebraska  movement,  addressing  the 
people  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  thereby  causing  many  changes  in 
Illinois. 

It  was  Jesse  W.  Fell,  a  local  politician  of  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
who  conceived  the  idea  that  "Honest  Abe"  was  a  fit  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  He  had  traveled  through  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  helped  to  make  the  name  Lincoln  more  promi- 
nent. In  a  very  short  time  the  "Rail-splitter"  so-called,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  giant  of  his  adopted  State.  His  well  delivered  de- 
bates and  speeches  won  for  him  a  distinction  throughout  the  entire 
country.  But  despite  all  the  encouragements  given  him  by  Mr.  Fell, 
he  was  much  in  doubt  whether  he  would  become  President,  for  in  a 
reply  to  an  editor,  who  had  suggested  him  as  a  fit  candidate  for  Presi- 
dency, he  said,  "I  must  in  all  candor  say,  I  do  not  think  myself 
fitted  for  that  responsible  position." 

In  i860  Abraham  Lincoln  had  won  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
orator.  From  East  to  West  the  people  were  inspired  in  mention- 
ing his  name  as  "The  Great  Wonder  of  the  World."  His  speeches 
became  known  all  over  the  country,  and  very  few  magazines  and 
newspapers  failed  to  publish  them.  More  and  more  was  he  talked 
of  as  a  fit  candidate  for  President;  during  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  And  as  soon  as  the  news 
spread  forth  that  he  was  chosen  for  the  said  office  the  streets  were 
filled  with  people — those  of  the  North  and  West  singing: 
"Hurrah  for  our  cause — of  all  causes  the  best, 
Hurrah  for  Old  Abe— Honest  Abe  of  the  West." 

Rumors  of  a  plan  to  assassinate  Lincoln  impelled  him  to  come 
to  Washington  in  disguise.  He  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1861, 
surrounded  by  troops  under  General  Scott.  After  the  first  shout  of 
triumph  on  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Lincoln  soon  began  to  realize  with 
dismay  what  was  before  him.  He  saw  a  great  people,  comprising 
many  millions  exasperated  by  calumny,  stung  by  defeat,  and  he 
wondered  how  he  could  restore  peace  among  them.  The  possibility 
of  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  North  and  South  was  not  new 
to  him  and  the  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  arrange  some  system 
whereby  the  negro  could  be  given  equal  rights.     It  was  this  question 
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that  agitated  his  mind  and  weakened  his  body;  it  was  this  that 
caused  him  to  make  public  speeches  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

In  one  of  his  orations,  which  was  well  taken  by  the  assembly  he 
said  as  follows: 

"By  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  be  protected,  yet  often, 
very  often,  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life,  but  a  life  is 
never  worthily  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  feel  that  matters  otherwise 
unconstitutional  might  become  lawful  by  becoming  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  through  the  preservation  of 
the  Nation.  Right  or  wrong  I  assumed  this  ground  and  now  avow 
it.  I  could  not  feel  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  had  even  tried 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  all  together.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong, 
nothing  is  wrong." 

Such  were  the  words  emphasized  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
North  as  well  as  to  the  South ;  such  were  the  remarks  of  the  executive 
officer  of  the  United  States,  despite  all  the  danger,  which  was  liable 
to  come  from  the  South.  It  was  in  his  character  to  proclaim  every- 
thing that  was  just  and  so  he  did  it. 

The  day  April  14,  1865,  seems  to  have  been  a  dark  and  gloomy 
one  throughout  the  entire  land. 

President  Lincoln  was  very  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  he  had 
already  determined  to  see  a  play  during  the  evening,  called  "Our 
American  Cousin."  It  was  to  be  played  at  Ford's  Theatre.  On 
this  occasion  the  place  was  crowded,  many  ladies  in  rich  costumes, 
and  officers  in  their  uniforms. 

The  President  came  with  his  wife  to  witness  the  play  from  the 
large  stage  boxes  of  the  second  tier,  which  was  draped  with  the 
National  Flag. 

There  was  a  scene  in  the  play  representing  "The  Modern  Parlor." 
At  the  conclusion,  the  dramatic  trio  made  exit,  left  the  stage 
clean  for  a  moment. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  hush  as  it  were.  At  this  moment  came 
the  muffled  sound  of  a  pistol  shot  and  then  through  the  ornamented 
draperies,  a  sudden  figure,  a  man  stood  a  moment  on  the  railing, 
leaped  below  to  the  stage,  fell  on  one  knee,  quickly  recovered  him- 
self and  in  a  steady  voice  cried  out  "Sic  semper  tyrannis"  and  "The 
South  is  avenged."  Then  with  a  steady  motion,  he  walked  to  the 
back  of  the  stage  and  suddenly  disappeared.  He  was  none  other 
than  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  villain  of  the  tragedy. 

Then  a  great  excitement  prevailed — there  was  great  confusion 
and  terror — women  fainted — feeble  persons  fell  and  were  trampled 
upon — many  cries  of  agony  were  heard. 
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The  stricken  President  was  carried  to  a  house  nearby  where 
around  his  unconscious  body  gathered  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  Nation.  He  died  in  Washington,  April  15,  1865.  It  was  a  day 
of  mourning  throughout  the  whole  land.  The  body  was  borne  to 
Springfield  over  the  same  route  which  Lincoln  had  come  as  Presi- 
dent-elect to  Washington. 


The  Message 

M.  GREEN,  '07 

Although  it  was  not  very  late  in  the  evening  the  inhabitants  of 
the  small  village  B —  were  already  enjoying  the  sweet  slumber  of  the 
long  autumn  night.  The  weather  was  very  nasty;  the  rain  heavily 
pouring  on  the  muddy  ground ;  the  wind  was  freely  blowing  over  the 
straw  roofs  of  the  antique  buildings.  Its  pitiful  voice  could  be  heard 
bitterly  crying  in  the  chimneys  as  though  it  were  asking  for  shelter. 

At  this  time,  at  the  remote  end  of  the  village,  a  dim  ray  of  light 
was  penetrating  through  the  window — shutters  of  a  small  hut.  In- 
side, an  old  lady  was  sitting  alone  at  a  clean  wooden  table  with  spec- 
tacles on  her  nose,  eagerly  reading  a  letter. 

In  front  of  her  lay  a  miniature  picture  of  a  young  man. 

While  reading  slowly  her  eyes  were  frequently  turned  to  the 
picture  which  seemed  to  possess  some  kind  of  magnetic  power.  Yes, 
indeed ! 

That  was  the  image  of  the  old  lady's  grandson.  Quite  a  long 
time  passed  since  she  had  seen  him  last.  She  did  not  care  for  any- 
thing on  earth,  but  for  her  loving  Johnny.  He  was  her  ideal  for 
twenty  long  years,  her  aim  in  life;  but  now  he  was  away,  far  away  in 
an  unknown  country. 

After  he  had  gone,  sleep  deserted  her  at  night,  she  felt  that  there 
were  not  very  many  days  left  for  her  to  suffer. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  still  full  of  hope  to  see  him  before  she 
closed  forever  her  eyes,  and  to  seal  a  warm,  motherly  kiss  on  his  fore- 
head. 

She  finished  reading,  wiped  off  the  tears  which  appeared  in  her 
eyes  and  started  to  read  it  again. 

It  was  still  raining  hard  outside,  the  wind  continued  to  sing  its 
monotonous  songs.  It  was  so  dark  that  nothing  could  be  seen  at 
a  distance  of  two  paces. 

Suddenly  a  galloping  horse  passed  through  the  village  and 
stopped  near  the  cottage.  The  old  lady's  reading  was  interrupted 
by  loud  knocks  at  the  door.  With  a  surprising  speed  she  ran  up  and 
opened  the  door. 
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A  tall,  stout  figure  entered  the  room.  He  had  the  appearance 
of  a  country  officer.  He  immediately  took  off  his  cap,  drew 
a  red  handerchief  from  one  of  his  deep  pockets  and  wiped  off  the 
water  running  from  his  long  mustache.  He  carefully  pulled  out  a 
bunch  of  papers  from  under  one  of  the  rolled  up  sleeves  and  handing 
one  of  the  papers  to  the  old  woman  asked  her  to  sign  only  her  name. 
Wishing  her  good-night,  the  officer  departed. 

In  a  feverish  hurry  she  tore  open  the  message  and  there  she 
read:  "Expect  me  to-morrow,  mother,  John."  How  little  said, 
but  much  meant! 

With  a  joyous  outcry  the  old  lady  fell  on  her  knees  and,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  happy  tears,  in  a  mild  whisper  she  uttered :  "Thank 
Thee  for  all."  And  long,  long  she  remained  this  way,  while  the 
sound  of  the  messenger's  horse  died  in  the  dark  distance. 


Sheep  Breeding. 

Sheep  breeding  on  a  large  scale  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
enterprises  a  farmer  can  enter  upon. 

We  read  in  ancient  history  that  the  shepherd  was  the  most 
honorable  calling  of  man.  The  sheep  furnished  him  with  food  and 
clothing,  also  with  skins  which  were  used  at  that  time  the  same 
way  as  they  are  used  now. 

Since  that  time  sheep  have  been  improved  a  great  deal,  by 
mixing  one  breed  with  another,  until  now  we  have  a  sheep  that 
without  much  care  produces  the  best  quality  of  wool  and  mutton. 

The  Leicester  and  Shropshire  sheep  are  raised  extensively  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  being  hardy  and  thrive 
well  on  moderate  care. 

They  also  fatten  quickly  and  are  of  great  value  on  that  account. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months,  sheep  prosper  well  upon 
the  roots  anoT  grasses  which  they  find,  and  need  very  little  attention 
if  left  in  a  fenced  up  pasture  where  there  is  a  stream  of  water. 

In  the  cold  winter  months,  they  have  to  be  put  under  shelter 
and  fed,  as  the  roots  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  generally  frozen. 

Sheep  fatten  well  upon  corn,  alfalfa  hay  or  clover  hay. 

Corn  fodder,  barley  straw  and  oat  straw,  are  sometimes  fed  to 
sheep  during  the  winter  season,  but  they  do  not  thrive  very  well  upon 
this  and  in  time  die  from  lack  of  proper  food. 

Breeding  ewes  should  have  special  attention  paid  them  during 
time  of  lambing  and  should  be  fed  well.  They  should  receive  a  half 
pound  of  grain  daily,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  bran,  oats,  ground 
corn,  and  oil  meal. 
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Turnips  and  sugar  beets  are  very  good  for  sheep  on  account  of 
the  large  per  cent  of  water  which  they  contain. 

During  lambing  time,  the  ewe  (if  well  fed)  generally  gives  birth 
to  twins.  With  twins  one  is  usually  stronger  than  the  other  and 
the  mother  frequently  cares  for  the  stronger  one  only.  In  a  case 
like  this  the  owner  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  helping  the  weak 
one  to  nurse  and  obtain  its  full  share  of  food. 

Plenty  of  bran  should  be  fed  to  the  mother  to  cause  a  good  flow 
of  milk. 

The  demand  for  well  fattened  lambs  is  steadily  increasing  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  more  profit  in  fattening  lambs  than  in 
matured  sheep,  as  a  given  weight  of  feed  goes  further  with  lambs, 
the  money  invested  is  sooner  turned,  and  there  is  less  risk  from 
accident  or  death. 

United  States  statistics  show  that  the  demand  for  fattened 
lambs  have  increased  considerably  during  the  last  few  years  and 
sheep  raising  can  be  made  more  profitable  than  a  great  many  other 
things  on  the  farm. 

Wm.  Lauchman. 


The  poor  inventor  racks  his  massive  brain, 
To  build  an  airship  that  might  be  a  dream 

When  here  on  earth — in  the  automobile, 
We've  a  fair  sample  of  flying  machine. 

There  hain't  no  words  like  ain't  and  'tain't, 
The  teachers  teach;    yet  funny 

In  this  enlightened  age  we  hear, 
Folks  talk  of  tainted  money. 

They  say  that  ships  but  sail  the  seas, 

Mayhap  'tis  but  a  rumor, 
For  I  know  places  on  dry  land, 

Where  one  can  get  a  schooner. 

Did'st  ever  have  a  friendly  wasp, 

Your  bald  pate  to  anoint? 
Some  think  it  is  a  huge  joke,  but  could 

You  ever  see  the  point? 
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**     HIT  OR  MISS    ** 


MARCUS  LEON,   '07,  EDITOR. 

Prof.  Bishop  (assigning  work) — Silver,  I  think  I'll  let  you  take 
this  horse  to  town  to  be  shod. 

Silver,  '09 — What!  can't  we  shoot  him  here? 


Has  Rock  quit  singing  "Bedelia"  yet? 


Fleisher,  '08 — That  man  who  was  lost  in  the  woods  captured  a 
rabbit  just  in  time  to  keep  from  starving. 

Horn,  '06 — Yes,  I  see;   saved  by  a  hare. 


Many  of  the  ancient  mills  are  century  plants  (Century  Plants). 


He — Your  brother?    I  didn't  know  you  had  a  brother. 
She — Oh,  yes.     Or  what  is  the  same  thing,  I  have  two  half- 
brothers. 


Rubber  is  a  non-conductor,  but  few  conductors  are  non-rubber. 


Rock,  walking  between  Wiseman  and  Roose,  discussing  some 
late  topic,  makes  some  foolish  statement.  Thereupon  Wiseman 
asks  him:   "What  are  you,  Rock,  a  fool  or  a  jackass?" 

Rock  (embarrassed) — Well  I  guess,  I'm  between  the  two. 


Customer — That  rug  is  rather  dear. 
Salesman — Why,  it  is  made  from  a  deerskin. 


Krinzman.  '06 — Where  do  you  get  all  of  that  intelligence,  Lenks? 
Ostrolenk,  '06 — From  the  Doylestown  Intelligencer,  of  course. 


Frank,   '07    (at  the  dinner  table) — This  well  water  contains 
much  iron. 

Horn,  '07  (agreeingly) — Yes,  quite  irony. 


He  thought  of  gold  and  time  unwisely  spent, 
In  wooing  a  deceitful  lass — but  in  his  haste 

He  quite  forgot  to  take  into  account, 

The  many  times  his  arm  had  gone  to  waist. 
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oe  Class,  Club  and  School  Notes  *& 


LOUIS  ROCK,  '07,  EDITOR. 

Literary  Society 

That  the  Farm  School  Literary  Society  is  making  great  strides 
of  progress  may  be  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the  Program  Com- 
mittee is  already  able  to  secure  some  prominent  men  of  Doylestown 
and  other  nearby  towns  to  address  the  organization  occasionally. 
In  former  years  this  has  been  a  great  factor  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Literary  Society  meetings,  and  has  awakened  the  inter- 
est of  the  student-body;  but  for  some  reason  this  was  dispensed  with 
two  years  ago. 

But  at  last  the  day  has  come  when  the  students  are  beginning 
to  realize  what  it  means  to  have  the  same  program  over  and  over 
again,  and  are  therefore,  in  search  of  some  means  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  the  meetings. 

The  students  wish  to  extend  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bishop  (Professor  of  Agriculture)  who  seems  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  Society  and  who  is  always  willing  to  address  the 
Association  whenever  called  upon.  The  talks  are  not  only  interest- 
ing but  highly  instructive,  and  a  great  deal  of  benefit  is  derived  from 
them. 

Seniors 

The  members  of  the  coming  graduating  class  are  now  hard  at 
work,  preparing  themselves  for  their  final  examinations  and  are 
taking  advantage  of  every  spare  moment.  Some  of  them  perhaps 
will  leave  the  School  before  Graduation,  and  go  to,  their  positions 
while  others  will  remain  here  during  the  intervening  time,  and  then 
go  out  on  their  own  responsibilities.  A  number  of  positions  have 
already  been  offered  them  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  student  body  that 
they  will  be  as  successful  in  their  undertakings  as  have  been  our  for- 
mer Graduates. 

Juniors 

The  study  most  enjoyed  by  the  entire  Junior  Class  is  that  of 
Organic  Chemistry.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  study  and  is  of 
special  importance  to  the  Agricultural  student.  It  is  of  great  help 
to  him  in  finding  out  the  "why  and  wherefore"  of  many  a  thing  of 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  no  conception,  and  it  also  enables 
him  to  get  some  idea  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  vegetable  life. 
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It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  note  the  change  of  class  spirit 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  Freshman  Year.  The  meetings  are 
not  so  interesting  as  they  have  been  and  are  by  no  means  so  numer- 
ous. 

Freshmen 

The  Freshmen  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  class  selected  Blue  and 
Gold  as  their  class  colors,  and  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  Lit- 
erary programs  during  their  regular  meetings.  That  the  Freshmen 
are  having  a  good  time  and  enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  already  organized  a  "Pillow 
Fighting  Club." 


Farm  Department 

A  great  deal  of  the  time  in  the  Farm  Department  during  the 
recent  month  was  taken  up  in  manuring  the  fields  and  looking 
after  the  stock.  The  latter,  is  the  very  important  and  affords 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  those  who  are  interested  in  stock  raising, 
and  who  are  expecting  to  make  this  their  specialty  some  day. 

Keeping  the  tools  in  good  shape  through  the  winter  in  order  to 
have  them  ready  for  service  as  soon  as  spring  comes  is  also  one  of 
the  essentials  to  which  the  students  are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  their 
time. 

A  new  brooder  house  with  large  accommodations  for  young  chicks 
is  now  being  built.  When  done,  it  will  be  a  fine  building;  it  is  being 
constructed  on  the  principles  of  modern  brooder  houses.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  work  is  being  done  by  the  students. 


Horticultural  Department 

It  is  somewhat  fascinating  to  see  the  large  number  of  carnations 
in  the  Theresah  Loeb  house  in  bloom,  and  to  observe  how  well  they 
are  thriving.  No  doubt  this,  as  well  as  any  other  department,  needs 
proper  care  and  attention;  and  as  this  department  has  been  skill- 
fully handled,  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  "Carnation  crop"  this 
year  will  be  by  far  the  best  on  record  in  the  history  of  the  Farm 
School. 
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Exchange*/* 

M.  GREEN,  '07,  EDITOR 

Oh,  what  a  blow  it  was  my  countrymen !  It  is  to  our  own  regret 
and  no  doubt  to  the  regret  of  our  Exchanges  that  the  January  issue 
of  the  Gleaner  failed  to  appear  on  their  table. 

This  unfortunate  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Gleaner  was  a 
surprise  to  all  of  us,  but  it  was  not  by  any  means  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  literary  material,  for  this  was  always  in  abundance.  It  was 
entirely  due  to  some  unexpected  and  unfavorable  circumstances 
which  confronted  the  Business  Department  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Gleaner  was  about  to  appear.  We  hope  this  will  not  occur 
again. 

No  matter  how  severe  the  criticisms  by  our  Exchanges  may  be, 
we  shall  always  be  pleased  to  have  our  shortcomings  pointed  out  so 
that  we  may  profit  thereby. 

We  greet  the  Normal  Pennant  and  the  Distaff  which,  for  the 
first  time,  have  come  to  us  during  this  year,  although  they  were 
among  our  old  exchanges. 

The  cover  design  of  the  Egypti  is  rather  attractive.  The  stories 
are  good  and  well  written. 

As  usual  the  Archive  occupies  the  leading  place  on  our  table. 
We  always  get  it  on  time. 

The  stories  in  the  Purple  and  White,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  are 
simple,  but  the  exchange  column  has  been  too  much  condensed. 

We  are  surprised  to  notice  that  the  name  of  the  Gleaner  was 
omitted  in  your  exchange  column  Wa-Wa. 

The  Shawnee  Arrow  is  a  good  periodical,  but  it  may  be  im- 
proved by  another  cover  design. 

We  agree  with  the  general  view  taken  by  the  author  of  '  'Man- 
hood vs.  Money"  in  the  Red  and  Black,  Reading,  Pa.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  too  often  see  high  educated  persons  with  exceptional 
knowledge  striving  hard  and  yet  suffering?  To  succeed.  By  "suc- 
cess" in  this  case  the  "Gold  God"  is  understood,  and  reaching  this, 
their  conscience  and  manhood  are  completely  ruined. 


I  stole  a  kiss  the  other  night, 
My  conscience  pricks  me  some, 

I'll  have  to  go  around  and  put 
It  where  I  got  it  from. — Ex. 


) 
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She — What  became  of  the  girl  you  made  love  to  in  a  hammock  ? 
He— We  fell  out.—  Ex. 


IT  FLOATS 

A  Freshman  whose  last  name  was  Peel, 
Bought  soap  which  he  used  with  great  zeal ; 

Though  he  scrubbed  without  doubt, 

The  soap  never  wore  out — 
He  remarked,  "I  believe  it's  cast-steel." — Ex. 


Irate  Dutchman  (to  stranger  who  has  stepped  on  his  toe) — 
Mine  frient,  I  know  my  feet  vas  made  to  valk  on,  but  dat  privilege 
belongs  to  me. — Ex. 


Teacher — Do  you  know  anything  about  algebra? 
Johnny — Yes,  teacher,  I  do.     It's  a  mule  covered  over  with 
stripes.     I  saw  it  at  a  circus. — Ex. 


Professor  (shaking  the  pupil  by  his  collar) — Sir,  I  believe  Satan 
himself  has  got  hold  of  you ! 

Pupil  (panting) — I  believe  he  has. — Ex. 


An  ardent  suitor  sought  his  love, 
.  Asked  for  her  hand  in  vain; 
Instead  he  got  her  father's  foot- 
He  did  not  try  again. — Ex. 


Teacher — What  is  it  that  prevents  us  from  flying  off  the  earth  ? 
Freshman  (anxious  to  recite) — Graduation. — Ex. 


Professor  (shaking  the  pupil  by  his  collar) — Sir,  I  believe  Satan 
himself  has  got  hold  of  you ! 

Pupil  (panting) — I  believe  he  has. — Ex. 


Prof.  Merrill  (in  Physics) — At  the  center  of  the  earth,  according 
to  gravitation,  objects  have  no  weight. 

Lauchman,  '09  (anxiously) — In  what  country  is  that? 
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WINTER.  ( 

Season  of  all  seasons,  welcome! 
With  your  snow-white,  ice-capped  blanket, 
Cov'ring  field,  hillside  and  valley, 
With  a  garb  of  sparkling  splendor. 
In  the  sunlight  scintillating 
Like  a  regent's  crown  of  diamonds; 
Decking  ev'ry  ledge  and  thicket 
With  a  raiment  soft  and  gorgeous, 
Flaunting  in  the  breezes  wintry 
Nature's  grand  and  spotless  pennant; 
Draping  tree  and  downy  thistle 
In  an  airy  flimsy  mantle, 
With  a  master  hand  artistic; 
Causing  ev'ry  rill  and  streamlet 
With  your  breath  to  cease  their  ebbing, 
And  to  don  a  cloak  of  crystal; 
Bringing  forth  the  sleigh  bells  tingle, 
And  the  ring  of  steel  of  skaters, 
All  in  one  accord  proclaiming 
You  a  rousing,  joyous  welcome. 

Alumnus. 


To  be  in  Rockefeller's  boots, 
Some  folks  have  oft  suggested; 

I'd  rather  not — for  'tis  a  job 
To  eat  food  predigested. 


Madame — Poor  little  Fido,  he  was  such  a  nice  dog.  I  am 
so  sorry  he  died. 

Bridget — So  am  I,  mom.  Many's  the  plate  he  saved  me  washing. 
— Ex. 


Teacher — Now,  Dean,  if  your  father  had  twenty  dozen  eggs  in 
his  store,  and  eighteen  were  bad,  how  much  would  he  lose  ?  Dean — 
Nothing;  I  guess  you  don't  know  pa.  Ex. 


( 


) 
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A  SNEEZE. 
I  walked  up  to  a  telephone, 

The  girl  said,  "Number  please;" 
I  started  in  to  tell  her,  but, 

Just  then  I  had  to  sneeze. 
The  racket  must  have  stunned  the  girl, 

For  in  a  different  tone 
She  said,  "If  you  speak  Russian,  sir, 

Please  use  another  'phone,"  Ex. 


SO? 
New  York — Why  do  the  cars  only  run  one  way  on  Chestnut 
street  ? 

Penn — So  slow  they're  ashamed  to  come  back.  Ex. 


"Aha!"  said  the  cannibal  chief,  brandishing  a  huge  knife,  "I 
will  drink  your  heart's  blood." 

"So  long,  Bill,"  wept  the  shipwrecked  sailor  to  his  "pal." 
"He's  going  to  stick  me  for  the  drinks." — Mercury.  Ex. 


"Ice  cream  he  bought  the  darling, 
And  she  ate,  and  ate,  and  ate, 

Till  at  last  her  heart  she  gave  him, 
To  make  room  for  one  more  plate." 


"Have  you  a  pony  for  your  class? 

Pass  it  on. 
'Twas  not  meant  for  just  one  lass ; 

Pass  it  on. 
Let  it  travel  down  the  aisles, 
Let  it  help  another's  trials, 
Help  us  win  the  teacher's  smiles; 

Pass  it  on."  — Ex. 


"A  night  of  Cram, 

An  angry  Prof. ; 
A  tough  exam. 

A  busted  Soph."  .  —Ex. 
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Herewith  we  send  you  a  copy  of  The  Gleaner,  a  monthly 
journal,  edited  and  published  by  the  students  of  the  National  Farm 
School.  The  object  in  issuing  this  paper  is  to  acquaint  its  readers 
with  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  students  and  to  inform 
them  of  the  inner  happenings  of  our  school. 

We  earnestly  request  you  to  carefully  peruse  its  pages  and  note 
its  various  departments,  especially  the  agricultural,  which  is  written 
so  that  the  urban  as  well  as  the  rural  reader  may  derive  something 
of  interest  and  passing  notice. 

The  project  is  in  its  incipiency  and  requires  the  necessary 
financial  support  for  its  continued  appearance.  You  are  doubtless 
interested  in  an  undertaking  which  has  for  its  motive  the  stimulation 
and  expression  of  healthy  thoughts  and  ideas  for  publication.  Will 
you,  therefore,  assist  in  making  this  enterprise  a  success  by  allowing 
us  to  enter  your  name  upon  our  subscription  list?  The  terms  are 
50  cents  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  Publishers. 


A.  Miller, 

Business  Manager, 

Farm  School,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  please  find  50  cents  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  THE  GLEANER. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Name     

Address      

Send  stamps  or  coin. 

©^Cut  this  out  and  Send 


Farm  Annua!  for  1906 


*Q0     "The  Leading  American   Seed  Catalogue." \ 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST  SEED  THAT  GROW ! 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.    With  I 

_  Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature.  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 

I    unequalled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers,  including  Luther  Burbank  s  New  Floral  Wonder. 

WRITB  TO-DAY  I— the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.    Mention  this  paper  and  address 

i  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  SEED  GROWERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BmHr«ai»BraiHMi 


Purity 


Cleanliness 


fHilk  and  Cream 

Sewed  in  Glass  Jat*s 

DAIRY  FARM :  City  Address : 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  806  Parrish  St. 


Guaranteed  strictly  pure  and  whole- 
some. Special  attention  given  to  all 
customers.  Your  Patronage  most 
respectfully  solicited. 

M«    MflLilSH 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Honesty 


Promptness 


S.   SCHMITT 

Vienna    Ladies'   Tailor 

2139  N.   Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia 

PHONE,  Tioga  n-o%  A 


Established  1837 
> 


Tie  Qreat  "Bailey's  Pure  Rye 


»» 


HUEY  &  CHRIST 


1*209  Market  Street 


Philadelphia 


THE    CLAY   STUDIO 


Photographs 


Copying  and  Enlarging 
Miniatures  in  all  Grades 
Pictures  Framed 


TAYLOR  BUILDING 

Near  Corner  Main  and  West  State 

DOYLESTOWN 


Whan  patronizing  Advertisers  mention  THE  GLEANER 


Ask  your  Dealer  and  insist 
on  having  your  awnings 
made  from 

HOFFMAN   Gold  Tiedal 

"Brand   Awning   Stripes 

Good  makers  can  get  these 

Look  for  the  Label. 

HOFFMAN-CORR  MFG.  CO. 

415  Market  St.,  Phila. 
107  Duane  St.,  New  York 
Largest  Rope  and  Twine 

Houses  in  the  World. 
Contractors  to  the 

Government 


Craven, 

Landscape  and   Portrait 
ARTIST 

OLD  PICTURES  ENLARGED 

Cabinet     Photos     a      Specialty 

All  kinds  Picture  Frames  made 

to  order 

Cor.  State  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Doylestown, 
Pa. 

IF  YOU  ARE 

LOOKING  FOR  RESULTS 

ADVERTISE  IN 


Original  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  and   Mantel 
Clocks,  Andirons  and   old  Brasses, 
Colonial   Mirrors,  Historical   China 


%  lit  lUimrob 


Antiques 


918  &  926  PINE  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
-Telephone  connection- 


Manufacturer  of    Art    Furniture,    True  Colonial, 

Chippendale  and    Sheraton    Styles 

Estimates  and  designs  cheerfully  furnished 

The  ACME  BOTTLING 
COMPANY 

Mineral  Waters  for  Medical  and  Family  Use 
The  Incomparable  Ginger  Ale  a  Specialty 

1 153  North  Front  St.,  Phia.,  Pa. 

W.  MENDELSOHN,  Proprietor 


The  Stewart  &  Steen  Co. 

COLLEGE  ENGRAVERS 
AND  PRINTERS 

1024  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  College  and  Class  Day  Invitations,  Stationery, 
Programs.  Banquet  Menus,  Crests  and  Coats  of  Arms, 
Class  Pins  and  Buttons.  Medals  for  Field  Day  Sports. 

Harry  FLuck 

BLACKSMITH 

Doylestown  Pa. 


MILTON   REED 

Dealer  in 

Diamonds,  matches,  Clocks,  Jewelry, 
Cut  Glass  and  Sitoerware 

HART  BUILDING, 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Cash  paid  for 
Old  Gold  and 
Silver 


E.  SPITZ 

MEATS  &<  PROVISIONS 

Eighth  and  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia 

DOYLESTOWN 

ffiand  ^aundry 

A.  F.  DIETERICH,  Agent 
All  work  promptly  attended  to 

SARAH  A.  HUBER 

Wholesaler  and  Retailer  of  Wines 
Whiskies  and  'Brandies 
Mushroom  Groiver 


Allen  H.  Heist, 
Manager 


Main  Street, 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


SAM'L  BERKOWITZ 

Manufacturer  of 

Cloaks   and-  Millinery 

Skirts  and  Suits  made  to  order 

at  short  notice. 

629-631  SOUTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

No  connection  with  any  other  store 


When  patronizing  Advertisers  mention  THE  GLEANER 


J.  F.GRAY 

29   South  Eleventh   Street 

Near  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
A.  C.  Spalding  6  Bro.'s  Trade  Mark  Athletic  and  Coif  Coods 


S    E.  H.  BUCKMAN  &  CO. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Lumber,  Coal   and   Mill  Work 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

aTpomerantz  &  CO. 

g»tatimtrr0,  PrintrrB 
Slattk  ISuok  iHakrra 

22  South  Fifteenth  St.,  Phila. 


Bell,  Spruce  24-48 


Keystone,  Race  6-50 


Wines  and  Liquors 

Superior  Quality 
Moderate  Prices 

J.   CARTUN 

401-5  South  St.  Philadelphia 

H.  P.  WHITE 

Cigar?  and  Tobacco 

Shoes  and  Sunday  Papers      Edison  Phonograph 
Records 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


A.  S.  HELLYER'S  &  SONS 

DOYLESTOWN,      -      PA. 


Ladies'  and  Children's  Wear,  Dry  Goods, 
Groceries,  Shoes,  Notions,  etc. 


WISMER'S 

Steam   Laundry 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed  Give  us  a  Trial  Order 

F.   Pulaski  &  Co. 

Art  Stores 

924  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
J.  ZARESKY  *"1  *'$£ T? T 

g*?  S.  Ninth   St. 

Houses  bougbt,  solo  ano 
eyebangeo 


* 
* 
* 

% 
% 

* 
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* 
i 
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* 
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* 
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Res.  328  Reed  St.,  Phlla..  Pa. 


Both  Phones 


SOLOMON  SCHEER, 

Sboemancr 


Repairing  Neatly 
Done 


Main  St.  or.  State 
DOYLESTOWN 


HARRIS  MASTER 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

Sewing    Machines,    Musical    Instru- 
ments, Safes,  Pianos  and  Phonographs 

525  S.  Sixth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


*******^*+**********************************^ 
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$     RAW  SILK  CHEST  PROTECTORS 


* 
* 
* 

* 


i 


Better  thaa  chamois  and  washable.  Children  s 
size  50c;  Men's  75c;  Double  Ones  $1.00.  Our 
Raw  Silk  Wash-rags,  healthy  for  the  skin,  soft, 
elastic;  we  mail  one  for  15c,  and  two  for  25c 
Raw  Silk  Friction  Towels,  35.  50  and  75c,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  mailed. 

AMERICAN  SIIJS  MFG.  CO. 
811  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mr******************************** 
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* 
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JAMES  BARRETT 

Dealer  in 

Hardware,  Paints,  Glass,  etc. 

Cor.  Main  and  Ashland  5t». 
DOYLESTOWN 
PA. 


LOUIS  MOERMAN 

practical  *Barber 

SHAVING  AND  HAIR  CUTTING 

Opposite  Post  Office,  Doylestown.  Pa. 

Razors  Ground  and  Set 

R.  L.CLYMER 

Dealer  in 

Dry  Qoods,  Qroceries,  Notions  and 
General  Merchandise 

0PP.  P.  &R.  Depot    DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Gutekunst  Portraits 


THE   CRITERION    EVERYWHERE 


* 

* 

% 

ifi  Studios 

*    Broad  and  Columbia  Ave. 


Branch  of 

712  Arch  Street 


STUDENTS'  RATES 


%   LU MBER        ±        Mill  Work  and  Coal 
Roteel  &   Raike 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


* 

* 

*     West  State  St.,  near  Clinton 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO. 

Merchant  Tailors 

MAKERS  OF  UNIFORMS 


I 
* 

|    Cadets'  Uniforms  A  Specialty 

927  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Write  for  Samples,  Catalogues  and  Prices 


i   Samuel  W.  Goodman9 s 


Printing  %&x&t 

116  N.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia 

Established  i86j 


Both  Phones 


JOHN  CONNELLY 
Stoves  and  Ranges 

Steam,  Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air 
•  Heating— Roofing  and  Spouting 

DOYLESTOWN,       -      -       PENNA. 


* 


The  Berg  Company   1 


£ 

* 
* 
* 

1 

Geo.  W.  Gibbons  ft  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  Printers,  147  N.  Tenth  St. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pure  Ingredient  Guanos 
and  Bone  Manures 


